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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF MAY artst. 


HE first impression gained from a reading of Herr Hitler’s 

long speech before the Reichstag is that there is plenty of 

material in it for the formation of views both favourable 
nd unfavourable of German policy and of the German outlook. 
fhe optimist who desires to find in it the bases for a fresh approach 
to the problem of European appeasement can point to a number 
of concrete proposals which, he will say, must be followed up in 
‘he most prompt manner possible ; the sceptic, on the other hand, 
may be able to discern in several of the Fiihrer’s statements 
vidences of an attitude quite out of accord with the aims and 
methods of the rest of Western Europe. Space will not admit of 
a detailed examination of these various elements in Herr Hitler’s 
pronouncement, of which a fairly full summary will be found on 
another page, but it may be useful here to draw attention to some 
of the more significant expressions of view, and of intention, which 
are likely to set their stamp on future developments in international 
relations. 

The speech may be divided into two main parts: the first, 

i review and an interpretation of conditions, political and economic, 
1 Germany and an attempt to show how they have developed 
and been dealt with ; and the second a series of suggestions as to 
the lines on which the Chancellor believes his country can make 
its fair contribution to the solution of the problem of European 
peace and stability. These are enumerated under thirteen separate 
heads, which will be found detailed in the Chronology,' and, in 
the main, they explain themselves. 

From the first part certain points stand out quite clearly, which 
perhaps may usefully be recorded here. It is evident, for instance, 
from what he said that Herr Hitler :— 

Does not consider Austria to be genuinely independent, on the 
ground that, without support of one kind or another from abroad, 
the Government could not maintain its position for any length of time. 

He does not believe in the “ collective system,’’ on the ground, 
ostensibly, that it makes impossible the localization of any conflict 
that may break out ; also, on the ground that he does not believe 
the Western Powers should enter any general agreement, con- 
taining obligations of mutual assistance, with Russia.* This is 
because (1) the Russians are an Oriental people whose outlook is 
based on an ‘ideology’ diametrically opposed to that of the 
Germans ; and (2) they are committed sooner or later to an attempt 
to destroy the capitalist society of the West. 

He will not undertake obligations of non-aggression, con- 
sultation, etc., except with neighbouring States. 

__ He regards the Franco-Soviet Pact as nothing more nor less 


1) Vide pages 14, 15, 16, 17. 

‘’ National Socialism,’’ he says, ‘“‘cannot call on the members of the 

‘rman people, i.e., its own adherents, to fight for the maintenance of a system 
it any rate in our own State, appears as our most deadly enemy.”’ 
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than a military alliance, and as such incompatible with the spirit 
of the Locarno Treaty which, incidentally, he considers to be the 
only really fair mutual treaty in existence. 

He believes that the Powers who are “ responsible guarantor 
of the Memel Statute ”’ could, if they really wished to do so, quickly 
compel the Lithuanian Government to carry out the terms of the 
Memel Constitution so as to remove the grievances of the German 
inhabitants, but, so long as nothing is done in this direction, hyp 
refuses to regard Lithuania as a country with whom a treaty oj 
any kind could be made. 

Finally, he suggests, in one passage explaining why he has 
reintroduced conscription, that the cause of this was the “ growth 
of new military alliances and the information that France was 
introducing a two-year period of service.”’ 

Dealing with these standpoints in more detail, it is interesting 
to note that Herr Hitler’s distrust of what he calls “ collective 
co-operation ’’ is based very largely on his belief that the expressio 
needs defining, and is interpreted in different ways according to 
the position of those advocating it. He claims that Presiden 
Wilson’s conception of collective co-operation, as it was to be 
embodied in a universal League of Nations, was given its death, 
sentence when the Treaty of Versailles was dictated, and further 
that even after that, when Germany had “ paved the way for 
collective collaboration ’’ by disarming completely, all idea o/ 
such collaboration was violated by ‘‘ those who are to-day its 
loudest protagonists ’’ by their failure to disarm likewise. 

He maintains that real equality is the primary prerequisite for 
every form of practical and collective co-operation, and that “so 
long as there are any mental reservations in this respect the 
realization of really successful European co-operation can be 
described as impossible from the start.”’ 

The reason for this last statement soon appears ; for he goes 
on to criticize the way in which conferences are often prepared 
and the use of ‘“‘ methods which have their origin in the dictated 
Peace Treaty.’ A complete programme is drawn up by two or 
three Chancelleries and ‘‘ the party subsequently invited is merely 
informed of its contents, with the remark that this programme 
is an inseparable whole,”’ to be accepted in its entirety, or rejected. 

The State which does not agree to the whole draft is thereby 
made responsible for the failure of the useful parts as well, and 
this procedure, he says, is “‘ only comprehensible as a final atavisti 
phenomenon which has its origin in the example of the so-called 
peace negotiations at Versailles.’’ Germany, therefore, will take 
part in no further conference if she has not shared from the outset 
in drawing up the programme. 

This passage in the speech is referred to at some length because 
it may explain the reiteration of the ‘‘ second-class nation ’’ com 
plaint, the inclusion of which has somewhat puzzled readers 0 
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he speech who consider that Germariy has already taken all the 
necessary Steps unilaterally to establish her equality. 

Herr Hitler would also seem to have a similar idea at the back 
{his mind when he protests against the assumption inherent, in 
his view, in the attitude of foreign nations to German rearmament, 
that arms are justifiable for some countries, but not for Germany. 
ft is stated, he says, that Germany is not menaced by anyone ; 
but while she remained disarmed “the other side’’ could not 
possibly have felt menaced; why, then, did it not reduce its 
armaments? On the other hand, for disarmed and defenceless 
Germany the increase of the armaments of the other States did 
onstitute a menace. He maintains that there is only a choice 
between two things: if arms are a menace, they are a menace with 
all States; but if they are not a menace, they are not a menace 
jor any State. ‘‘ The opinion that it is possible to divide up the 
world for all time into States with different rights will always only 
be recognized by the one side.”’ 

In another passage the Chancellor explains his objections to 
mutual assistance pacts in general, and to the proposed Eastern 
Pact in particular. Such pacts, “‘ of unlimited periods,’’ are un- 
acceptable in principle, presumably owing to the impossibility of 
foreseeing future developments; but to the Eastern Pact there 
are very definite and, in fact, basic objections of more than one kind , 

In the first place there is the difficulty of determining who is 
the guilty party. This is so great that ‘‘ a divinely inspired Court 
which would be able to discover and pronounce the eternal truth 
in such a case does not exist on this earth.’’ In the second, the 
“ideology ’’ by which Germany is governed, he says, is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Soviet Russia; and he proceeds to cite 
instances illustrating the antithesis between the ideals and aims 
of the Nazis and the Bolshevists, leading to the establishment of 
the principle that ‘‘ both are convinced that there is a gulf between 
us Which can never be bridged.’’ Herr Hitler deplores the failure 
of the rest of Europe to realize that he, by his victory over Bol- 
shevism, has saved Germany and perhaps Europe from ‘‘ the most 
‘rightful catastrophe of all times.”’ 

Finally, in this first part of his speech, Herr Hitler asks for an 
authentic interpretation of the effect of the Franco-Soviet Pact on 
the obligations of the parties to Locarno, and for a definition of 
hon-aggression. The Pact he regards as a military alliance and 
contrary to both the letter and the spirit of the League Covenant, 
though he brings forward no arguments to support this view; as 
‘o the question of non-aggression, he suggests that Germany has 
suttered as much as any country from “ the exercising of influence 
on the inner political life of the nation by outside forces ’’ ; in fact, 
“since the end of the world War Germany has been the victim of 
such continued interferences. . . . All the revolts in Germany were 

intellectually stimulated and materially supported from abroad.” 
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Turning to the second part of the speech there are indications, 
in point I, that Germany might be ready to return to the League 
were the Covenant separated from the Versailles Treaty. The 
Council resolution of April 17 is referred to as “ the fresh discrimin- 
ation made against Germany at Geneva ”’ and was in the speaker's 
mind, no doubt, when he reiterated his protest against being treated 
as a second-class nation. 

It is also significant that Herr Hitler was careful, in point 2, 
to emphasize that the measures taken to renounce certain articles 
of the Treaty “apply only to the points mentioned, which dis- 
criminate morally and practically against the German nation”: 
and that Germany would respect scrupulously all the territorial 
provisions, and only carry out “ such revisions as will be inevitable 
in the course of time by peaceable means.” 

To this question of revision he comes back, in point 4, where 
he refers to “the law of continuous development.” It is to the 
crystallizing of conditions, whether voluntarily or by “ dictated” 
treaty, for an unlimited time that Herr Hitler appears to object 
most strongly, since he mentions it on two or three occasions.’ He 
says, for instance, that they have only renounced those articles of 
the Treaty “‘ which constitute a discrimination against the German 
nation for an unlimited time,” and as to revision, insists on “ the 
law of continuous development ”’ being given play as an essential 
condition of Germany’s participation in a system of collective 
co-operation for securing peace. Granted provision for “ a regulated 
development of treaties,’’ the Government, he says, are ready at 
any time to take part in such a system. 

The remaining points, containing, in some cases, suggestions 
for the lines on which agreement might be reached as to limitation 
of armaments, are on the whole self-explanatory. It is understood 
however, that a number of questions have been put to the German 
Government through diplomatic channels with a view to getting 
more precise information on some of Herr Hitler’s demands. Among 
these questions are believed to be the following : 

As to point 1 of Herr Hitler’s thirteen points— 

(1) Germany may be asked to explain what is now meant 
by “equal valuation, and equality of rights,” as the principles on 
which the League of Nations should be built. 

(2)*What are the treaty revisions still to be achieved “ by 
the method of peaceful understandings,’ and what are the © mora! 
and material discriminations against the German people ”’ to which 
Herr Hitler referred ?? 

(3) What are the “ necessary changes’’ which if “ throttled 
down may be a cause of future explosions ’’ mentioned in relation 
to collective co-operation for the safeguarding of European peace ‘ 
(4) On what basis is it suggested that the supply of munitions 

(1) &.g., in his arguments against mutual assistance pacts. 

(2) An indication of what was probably in Herr Hitler’s mind has alreac) 
been given, above, in this article. 
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and arms, in peace and war, should be regulated for the partners 
in regional pacts of non-aggression ? 

(5) Is it agreed that the Air Locarno would have to provide 
for limitations of air forces, strict international supervision, and 
control of civil aviation to prevent its misuse in time of war ? 

(6) What plan has Herr Hitler in mind to prevent “ poisoning 
of public opinion by word of mouth, or in writing, through the 
theatre or the cinema? ’”’ Is it proposed that other Governments 
should impose, in their countries, a strict censorship or a system 
of control, as practized in Germany ? 

(7) What would be the German definition of “ independence ”’ 
as applied to Austria ? 

When the replies to these questions have been received it will, 
it is hoped, be possible to follow up the endeavour made by Mr. 
Baldwin, in his speech of May 27, to give a positive turn to the 
discussion of the security problem.* Already much satisfaction is 
being expressed in Germany that the British Government, in the 
words of the Frankfurter Zeitung, ‘“‘ have kicked the diplomatic 
ball farther forward in the right direction.”’ H. L. 





(1) Herr Hitler’s draft of a suggested air convention was communicated to the 
British Government on May 29. 





THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF ITALY. 


This Information Department Paper (No. 15) will be published 
on June 4th. It contains an explanation of the Corporative 
structure, a survey of the process of rationalisation, and a 
statement of the position at the beginning of 1935. 


Published price : 2s. To members of the Institute : Is. 
Postage 3d. 70 pp. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Ab 


May 17th.—The Government notified the Italian Government 
that they had nominated M. de la Pradelle (French) and Mr. Pitman B. 
Potter (American), as their members of the Conciliation Commission, 

They repeated their contention that the Walwal incident was 
merely part of the dispute, the essential matter of which was the 
interpretation of the frontier treaty. ‘“‘ Desirous of a legal solution 
without recourse to arms,’ the communication continued, “ the 
Government accept arbitration on the incident at Walwal and the 
consequent responsibility, but will continue their efforts to obtain an 
arbitral decision on all frontier questions, including interpretation 
of the treaty.” 

May 18th.—The Government issued a statement declaring that 
the country had a very small air force, not equipped for military purposes, 
and possessed no poison gas nor materials for its manufacture. 

May 2o0th.—Circulation of telegram from the Emperor to the 
President of the League Council. (See League of Nations). 

May 2tst.—Statement in House of Lords re supply of arms to 
Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). 

May 22nd.—Further memorandum to the League reviewing past 
developments in the dispute with Italy. (See League of Nations). 

May 23rd.—lItalian standpoint regarding the dispute, and the 
appeal to the League. (See Italy). 

May 24th.—League Council and resolution submitted by Mr. Eden. 
(See League of Nations). 

An official statement was issued, regarding the Italian/ propaganda, 
in which it was declared that the Government knew ipothing of any 
British preparations in the Sudan, and that Ethiopea‘herself had not 
concentrated troops on either the Sudanese or the Italian frontiers. 

British frontier incidents, it was added, had always been peacefully 
settled, and the delimitation of British Somaliland recently had been 
effected without incident. 


tina. 
May 25th.—A pan-American commercial conference opened in 


Buenos Ayres and was attended by the President and the Brazilian 
President. 


Austria. 
May 15th.—It was learnt that an Englishman named Adams, on 


the staff of Graz University, had been arrested on a charge of acting 
as a go-between on behalf of German and Austrian Nazis. 
ini i Benes. (S# 





Czechoslovakia). 

May 22nd.—Comment on Herr Hitler’s speech was critical of the 
references to Austria, which were regarded as completely negative ai 
as showing that he had not deviated from the policy set out in his 
book. In particular, objection was taken to his rejection of the pro 
posed pact of non-interference on the ground that a spontaneous 
internal rising might be attributed to outside machinations ; sinc? 
Germany had professed to regard the rising of July, 1934 as a sponte 
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Bulgaria. 
4 May 26th.—General Goring arrived in Sofia and was received by 
the King. Communists attempted to stage a demonstration, but were 
prevented by the police. 
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neous explosion. (The Austrian Brown Book laid the responsibility 
directly on Berlin). 

The integrity of Austria was a cardinal principle of the London 
Declaration of February 3rd; but, as the Tagebdlatt pointed out, 
“Germany is not ready to recognize Austrian territorial independence 
and Austria’s right to determine her own form of State and Govern- 
ment... . nor is she ready to undertake those obligations in Eastern 
Europe which would secure peace and security.” 

The Weltblatt remarked that ** Adolf Hitler maintains the stand- 
point that he has a right to influence Austria’s internal politics. This 
standpoint must be sharply rejected.” 

May 24th.—A statement signed by the Chancellor and Prince 
Starhemberg provided that the armed forces of the State had been 
corporately enrolled in the active ranks of the Patriotic Front, which 
thus received an addition of 30,000 members. 

May 25th.— A Nazi, who took a leading part in the murder of 
Herr Dollfuss, was convicted of high treason and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

_ May 26th.—Prince Starhemberg, as leader of the Patriotic Front 


and of the Heimwehr, issued instructions on the reorganization of all 
the irregular military formations. All members who had joined since 


January Ist, 1934, would be dismissed, excluding only those who had 
acquired a right to special consideration through distinguished services 
during the February and July disorders. 

Some thirty Nazis were arrested at Hirtenfeld, Styria, for holding 
a meeting, and in Vienna Nazi premises were raided and several arrests 
made. 
May 27th.—Writing in the Reichspost Herr Ender appealed for 
a more speedy realization of the democratic principles contained in 
the Constitution. The members of the Federal Legislative Chamber 
and of the Municipal Diets were all nominated, and Herr Dollfuss had 
pictured to himself such a condition as only a transitional stage. The 


| President should be elected by men who had themselves been freely 


; elected. 


May 15th.—It was understood that both Bolivia and Paraguay 
had decided to send their Foreign Ministers to confer in Buenos Ayres 


| with the Chaco commission set up by the S. American countries and the 


U.S.A. 
May 17th.—Adoption of report by Advisory Committee on the 


Chaco conflict. (See League of Nations). 


May 21st.—Adoption of report by the Assembly and statement 
by the Bolivian representative. (See League of Nations). 


China. 


May 17th.—Appointment of Japanese Ambassador and raising 
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of status of British and U.S. Legations to Embassies. (See Japan, 
Great Britain and the U.S.A.) 

May 22nd.—The Central Political Council approved the Budge: 
for 1935, providing for expenditure totalling $957,184,000 (say {% 
million). 

It was announced that Mr. Quo Tai-chi, the Minister in London. 
had been promoted to Ambassador. 

Promotion of Sir Alexander Cadogan to rank of Ambassador 
(See Great Britain). 


Czechoslovakia. 


May 16th.—A Pact of Mutual Assistance was signed with the 
Soviet Government, similar to and dependent on the Franco-Soviet 
Pact. It provided for mutual assistance in the event of aggression on 
either party, provided that the victim of aggression was assisted 
by France. 

It was to remain in force for five years, and thereafter indefinitely 
subject to 12 months’ notice. 

May 19th.—Polling took place for the General Election. Voting 
was compulsory. 

May 20th.—The Elections resulted in the Sudentendeutsche Party 
(Nazi) securing 44 seats, as against nil in the previous Chamber. The 
other parties’ seats were: Czech Agrarians, 45 (47 previously) ; Social 
Democrats, 38 (41) ; Communists, 30 (30) ; Czech National Socialists, 
28 (32) ; Clericals, 22 (25) ; Slovak Clericals, 22 (19) ; National Union 
i.e., National Democrats and Electoral Party, 17 (15) ; Small Traders, 
17 (12); German Social Democrats, 11 (21); Czech Fascists, 6 (0) 
German Christian Socials, 6 (11) ; and German Agrarians, 5 (12). 

It was significant that the Sudentendeutsche Party received 
72,000 more votes than the Czech Agrarians, and polled over 70 p 
cent. of the German votes. Reports were current that the party had 
received financial help from Germany. 

Dr. Benes received the Austrian Foreign Minister and it we 
officially stated that their conversation was marked by “a spirit 0 
sincere friendship,” and showed that they entirely agreed in_ ther 
conception of the means for the political and economic tranquillization 
of Central Europe. 

May 28th.—The Cabinet resigned, following the Elections. 







































Danzig Free City. 
May 15th.—Publication by League Secretariat of letters betweet 


the High Commissioner and the President of the Senate of the Fre 
City. (See League of Nations). . 

May 25th.—Danzig petitions dealt with by League Counc 
(See League of Nations). 
















May 22nd.—The Cabinet approved a plan for the expenditure © 
a total of £E36 million spread over five years on public works, includins 
the rebuilding or strengthening of existing barrages and the 
struction of the dam at Lake Tana; also the provision of sanitat lon 
better housing, etc., in the villages, road construction and reclamati0 
of waste land. 
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France. ; . oe 
May 15th.—Issue of statement in Moscow re Franco-Soviet 


wversations, and departure of M. Laval. (See U.S.S.R.) 

May 18th.—M. Laval’s conversation with General Géring. (See 
poland). 

May 20th.—On arriving back from Warsaw and Moscow, M. Laval 
aid: “ I think I may say that the international situation bas improved 
by the important conversations which I had during my tour.” 

May 22nd.—Le Figaro, analyzing Herr Hitler’s speech, divided 
it into two parts—" the political philippic, more or less noisy, more 

ss orderly,” and a diplomatic document framed with great skill 

ee Wilhelmstrasse. 

In particular, Herr Hitler’s view that it was better to localize 

nflicts was interpreted to mean that the aggressor should be left 
to a al with his victim without interference. ‘‘ One fine day,” said 
the Intransigeant, ‘‘ Germany will be allowed to deal as she thinks 
fit with Austria without any danger of outside interference, and some 
years later it may be France’s turn.” 

The Populaire said that even the seemingly most reassuring 
statements were completely worthless if Germany refused to adhere 
toa system of organized peace with its centre at Geneva. 

In general, the French view was that Herr Hitler did not want 
“indivisible peace,” as was shown by the difference between his 
treatment of the East and of the West and his views on “ localized ”’ 
wars. His attack on Russia was described by Humanité as “a real 
declaration of war on the Soviet Union.” 

May 23rd.—The Bank of France raised the bank rate from 2} to 
3 per cent. and the rate for advances against bullion from 34 to 4} per 
cent. This action was taken owing to a drain on the gold reserves 
which had begun in March, and had been accelerated by speculation 


on the devaluation of the franc. (The latest statements issued showed 


that 343 millions worth of gold had left the country during the week 
of May 3rd-roth, and 521 millions during the week of May troth- 


| 17th, reducing the gold cover to 80.07 per cent.) 


The Government was understood to be faced with an immediate 
deficit of about 10,000 million francs (£133 million) while revenue was 


| continuing to drop. 


The press expressed wholehearted agreement with the thesis, set 


} out in the debate in the British Parliament, that Britain must have 

' parity with Germany in the air. That she should be strong enough to 

tulhl the international obligations she had assumed was regarded as 

) essential. Mr. Baldwin was described, by the Journal des Deébats, as 

» well representing “ the type of Englishman who is thoroughly resolved 
» not to sacrifice his country to chimeras.” 


May 24th—Government’s memorandum ve measures applicable 


> in cases of unilateral violations of the Covenant or of treaty obligations. 


See League of N ations). 
May 25th.—Gold continued to be exported in large quantities, and 
e Bank accordingly raised the rate to 4 per cent., with corresponding 


increases in other discount rates, to come into force on May 27th. 


May 27th.—Following a Cabinet Meeting to discuss the financial 


situation a statement was issued announcing that the Ministers 


approved the terms of a Bill conferring on the Government extended 
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powers in economic and financial matters, which will be submitted tp 
a Cabinet Council to-morrow morning and will be laid in the afternooy 
on the table of the Chamber of Deputies.” 

May 28th.—The Bill to grant the Government special financia) 
powers was tabled in the Chamber, and the Finance Minister gave ap 
account of the situation in which he attributed to speculation the chiej 
responsibility for the flight from the franc. 

The run on gold continued, and the Bank of France raised the 
bank rate to 6 per cent. (The loss of gold during the previous 24 hours 
was stated to exceed 1,100 millions, and over 3,000 million francs 
worth had left the country between May 17th and 24th). 

The Cabinet issued a statement affirming that the position con. 
tained no element which could threaten the currency, and that it had 
been caused by a violent attack by speculators. The Government 
were resolutely hostile to devaluation. 

The Bill consisted of a single article reading: ‘* The Senate and 
Chamber delegate to the Government the power to take until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1935, all measures having the force of law, which may be such 
as to bring about the reform of public finances, the revival of economic 
activity, the defence of public credit, and the maintenance of the 
currency. These decrees will be passed in Cabinet Council, and wil) 
be submitted to ratification by the Chamber before July 31st, 1936.” 

The preamble described the developments which had led to the 
existing weakness of the franc and the wide-spread speculation and 
distrust. It drew attention to the fact that all the Budgets between 
1930 and 1934 had showed deficits varying from 2,600 millions to over 


7,000 million francs, and the tota] deficit was 27,617 millions. 
Devaluation would bring no solution, and the deficit must be got 


rid of at all costs. 


Germany. 
May 15th.—The campaign against Jews was reported to have 


been intensified in Munich, and in the countryside in Upper Bavaria 
where many villages displayed signs stating that Jews were not wanted. 
Interference with Jewish shops in Munich was stated to be ver 
frequent. 

Publication of report to the League from the High Commissioner 
in Danzig re speech by Nazi President of the Senate. (See League 0 
Nations). 

The negotiations opened ten days earlier between the Minister 
of the Interior and Bishop Marahrens were stated to have been 
abandoned, following a consultation of the former with Herr Hitler 
when it was decided that there was no possibility of a compromise. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, reverting to the Franco-Soviet Pact, 
maintained that the Poles were disquieted, not only at the idea of being 
involved directly in any automatic Franco-Russian move, but evel 
at the possibility of their country being outflanked by, for instance 
some arrangement under which Rumania opened the way for the 
Red Army to reach Czechoslovakia. 

Justifying the Army of 36 Divisions, of which four would } 
detached in East Prussia, the paper said France, Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia would together have many times that strength, but this need 
not alarm Germany if it were not connected with a policy, and if tha! 
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policy were not supplemented by a strategical plan. A “ strategical 
arrow,” Which France could shoot off, would only have to fly 300 
kilometres over the Mannheim-Mainz sector to reach the out-thrust 
Czechoslovak wedge and cut off Southern from Northern Germany. 
The inclusion of Russia in this system was intended to make the position 
for an attack on Germany irresistible. 

In such conditions peaceful progress in Europe would never be 

ossible, for the deeper meaning of the encirclement of Germany was 
not fear of German aggression, but the desire to maintain the status quo 
of Versailles. This or Article 19 of the Covenant were the alternative 
roads: the second road must be chosen, and this seemed to be under- 
stood in Great Britain, but the will to act on it was lacking. 

The paper also remarked that the British must have a poor con- 
ception of their own power if they got into a fright over 12 small 
submarines ; in so far, however, as they might fear that Germany 
was striving again for a sea power that could, or should, cause them 
disquiet, it was certain, it went on, that the coming discussions would 
clear up this error. The mistakes of pre-War policy would certainly 
not be repeated. 

May 16th.—The Friedrich Sthamer-Gesselschaft held its opening 
meeting at Hamburg, and was addressed by Sir Arnold Wilson. (The 
Society was founded to perpetuate the first German Ambassador to 
London after the War). 

May 17th.—Comment on Mr. Eden’s speech was unfavourable 
the Berliner Tageblatt stating that it denoted that England regarded 
Germany as the most probable enemy if war broke out. She, there- 
fore, allowed her policy to be dictated by her consequent defence 
needs, but she desired to convince Germany that she ought to have no 
reason for working on the basis of her maximum danger, which she 
saw not in the West but to the East. 

Also, since Stresa England belonged to a moral community of 
the declared “‘ assurers of peace”’ who, for their part, continually 
produced new alliances which were directed against Germany. Thus 
Germany had every reason to create a minimum of defence taking 
both East and West into account. 

Other commentators asked what was left of the collective system 
outlined in the February 3rd declaration. The roads leading from 
each of its points of departure had one after the other been blocked 
with fresh obstacles. The German proposals for an Eastern non- 
aggression system had been cut across by the Franco-Russo-Czech 
pact chain and the complex questions arising out of it in connection 
with the definition of aggression and the Locarno obligations. And 
these pacts, which had preceded even a discussion of the German 
proposals (that a non-aggression pact should be negotiated even if 
mutual assistance pacts were concluded between individual participants 
outside it) had assumed a patently anti-German form. 

German misgivings about the new pacts were strengthened by 
reports of aerodromes in Czechoslovakia far in excess of the country’s 
own requirements and of Russian officers seeking sites in Lithuania 
for intermediate landing places. 

The virtual alliance between France and Russia had brought 
“the East” into the middle of Europe and destroyed the conception 
of the Western group of Powers upon which the MacDonald plan for 
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*“* parity ” on the basis of short service armies of 200,000 and 300,000 
men were founded. Russia had been “ dragged into Europe,” and 
whether German fears of the Russia menace seemed exaggerated in 
British opinion or not, her military forces must be taken into account, 

Blame was placed on British weakness and hesitation for the 
present phase of alliance policy, which, it was admitted, Britain did 
not desire. 

Demonstrations were made before the Lithuanian Consulate at 
K6nigsberg in protest against the upholding of the sentences at 
Kovno. 

The Secretary of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude and a fine of 150,000 marks for causing 
to be conveyed to Holland 252,000 marks belonging to the Order, in 
order to pay an American loan and to buy up the Order’s bonds. 

May 18th—It was learnt that a further internal loan of 500 
million marks was being placed with the private assurance companies 
along the lines of the 4} per cent. loan of the same amount taken 
over by the savings banks at the end of January. 

Both were to be used either for financing fresh employment 
schemes or for the consolidation of existing short-term debt created 
by schemes already in operation. (Dr. Schacht was reported to want 
1,500 to 2,000 millions, in addition to the 1,000 millions for subsidizing 
exports). 

Disturbances took place in Munich owing to violent interference 
by young Nazis in the taking of the “ Caritas ”’ street collections by 
Roman Catholics. The police were unable or unwilling to give 
adequate protection, and priests were mobbed and insulted and several 
of the collectors injured. The police then issued an order prohibiting 
the continuation of the collections in the interests of “law and 
order.” 

Many arrests were made, mostly of people victims of the Nazi 
aggression. 

General Géring’s conversation with M. Laval. (See Poland). 

Report ve Herr Gutzeit. (See The Netherlands). 

May 21st.—A special meeting of the Reichstag was addressed by 
Herr Hitler who, in a broadcast speech reviewed international 
problems and defined Germany’s policy under 13 heads, as follows :— 

(1) Germany rejected the League resolution of April 17th. It 
was the other Powers which put the Treaty out of operation by failing 
to disarm. This new discrimination made it impossible for Germany 
to return to the League until the presuppositions for a really equal 
legal status of all States members were created. It was necessary to 
make a clear separation between the Treaty and the League. 

(2) Germany had broken away from the discriminatory articles 
of the Treaty, but declared most solemnly that the measures she had 
taken related exclusively to the points which involved moral and 
material discrimination against her people. The Governraent would 
therefore respect unconditionally the articles concerning the mutual 
relations of nations in other respects, including the territorial provisions, 
and would bring about the revisions inevitable in the course of time 
only by the method of peaceful understandings. 

(3) The Government would sign no treaty which seemed 1!i- 
capable of fulfilment, but would observe scrupulously every one 
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voluntarily concluded, even if it were drawn up prior to their assumption 
of ofice. In particular, they would fulfil all the obligations of Locarno 
as long as the other partners stood by it. 

They regarded the observance of the demilitarized zone as a 
contribution towards the appeasement of Europe of an unheard-of 
hardness for a sovereign State, and felt obliged to point out that the 
continual increase of troops on the other side could in no way be 
regarded as a complement to these endeavours. 

They were ready at any time to take part in a system of 
co-operation for the safeguarding of peace, but held it 
necessary to conform to the law of perpetual evolution by keeping 
wen the way to treaty revision. The throttling down of every 
ecessary change would be a cause of future explosions. 

)} They were of opinion that the reconstruction of European 
collabo ration could not be achieved through unilateral imposition of 
ditions. In view of the divergence of interests, nations should be 
mntent with a minimum instead of causing this collaboration to break 
lown owing to an unattainable maximum of demands. 

(0) The Government were ready in principle to conclude pacts 
{ non-aggression with their neighbours, and to supplement them with 
provisions aiming at isolating the war-maker and localizing the area 
They were ready to assume all consequent obligations con- 


1 


collective 


of war 


cerning the supply of munitions in peace and war that were assumed 
and respected by all the partners. 
(7) They were ready to agree to supplement Locarno with an air 


agreement 
(8) They had announced the extent of the expansion of their 
fence forces ; and in no circumstances would they depart therefrom. 
TI hey saw no menace to any nation in the fulfilment of their programme, 
ind were ready at any time to apply those limitations to their armaments 
hat were accepted equally by others. 

The limitation they had already spontaneously notified of their 
‘ir armaments to parity with other Western Powers tnade it possible 
to fix a maximum figure which Germany would be under a binding 

yn to observe with the others. 

demand for a Navy 35 per cent. of the British in strength 

i Germany final and abiding. She had neither the intention 

r the necessity nor the power to embark upon a new naval rivalry. 

The Government recognized the vital and overwhelming importance 
of a dominating protection for the British Empire on the sea. 

“The German Government,” he added, “have the upright 
intention of doing everything to find and to maintain a relationship 
with the British people and State which will prevent for all time a 
repetition of the only struggle there has been between the two nations 
hitherto.”’ 

(9) The Government were ready to take an active part in all 
endeavours which could lead to practical limitation of armaments. 
They regarded a return to the ideas of the former Geneva Red Cross 
Convention as the only possible means to this end. 

In the first instance it would only be possible to have a gradual 
abolition and outlawry of weapons and methods of war which were 
essentially contrary to that valid convention. This had been done 
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before with success, as in the case of the forbidding of dum-dup 
bullets. 

The Government was thinking particularly of arms which brough; 
death to non-combatants, and they considered that the idea of doing 
away with aeroplanes, while leaving bombing open, both erroneous 
and ineffective. But they believed it possible to proscribe the use o/ 
certain arms as contrary to internationa] law and to ostracize thos 
using them. 

Progress would have to be by steps; for instance, there might 
be prohibition of the dropping of incendiary bombs outside the battle 
zone, and this limitation could be extended into complete outlawr 
of all bombing. But so long as bombing as such was permitted an 
limitation of the number of bombing aeroplanes was questionable, in 
view of the possibility of rapid substitution. 

Were bombing really prohibited the construction of bombing 
aeroplanes would soon be abandoned ; and in the same way, as action 
such as killing of defenceless wounded men had been outlawed in the 
past through the Red Cross Convention it must be equally possible ti 
forbid and, finally, stop the bombing of defenceless civil populations 

(10) The Government were ready to agree to any limitation whic! 
led to abolition of the heaviest arms, especially suited for aggression. 
Such were the heaviest artillery and the heaviest tanks. In view oi 
the French frontier fortifications such abolition of these weapons oi 
attack would ipso facto give France 100 per cent. security. 

(11) They were also ready to agree to any limitation of the « 
of land and naval guns; and similarly, any international limitation 


libre 


of the size of warships; also limitation of tonnage for submarines or 


their complete abolition in the event of general agreement. Further- 
more, they reiterated the assurance that they would join in an 
international plan for the limitation or abolition of arms which 
take effect for ail countries simultaneously. 

(12) The Government considered that all attempts to bring sbout 
alleviation of certain tensions between States must be vain unt 
poisoning of public opinion by irresponsible elements, by word 0! 
mouth or by writing, was successfully prevented. 

(13) The Government were ready at any time to reach an Ir 
ternational agreement which effectively prohibited and made impossible 
all attempts at interference from outside in other States. Tbey must 
demand, however, that such a settlement be effectively international 
and benefit all States. 

As the danger existed that internal upheavals might 
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countries where the Government did not possess the 
their peoples and be attributed to foreign influences (or interference: 
it seemed necessary to subject the conception of “ interference ” to 
a precise international definition. 

Herr Hitler made special references to Austria and Switzerland 
As to Austria, he said: ‘“* When . . . a member of a foreign Cabinet 
regrets that in the Germany of to-day certain ideas which are valid 
in Western Europe are no longer recognized, it should be all the mor 
understandable if, on the other hand, German ideas of State have not 
been without their influence on one country or another.” 

‘“* Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the interna 
affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, or to conclude an anschiuss. The 
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rman people and the Government have, therefore, a very compre- 
ensible desire arising out of the simple feeling of solidarity, due to a 
mon national descent, that the right of self-determination should 
e guaranteed not only for foreign nations, but for the German people 
verywhere.”’ 
Of Switzerland he said: ‘* If there are no such difficulties between 
ermany and Switzerland, which is to a large extent German, that 
due to the fact that the independence and self-reliance of Switzerland 
ictuality, and because nobody doubts that the Government 
nbodies the real and legal expression of the will of the people. We 
ermans have every reason to be glad that there is on our frontier a 
State, a large percentage of whose population is German, which is 
founded and possesses a real and actual independence.” 
In the first part of his speech, Herr Hitler claimed that Germany 
ida democratic Constitution just as much as had Great Britain ; the 
rman people, with 38 million votes, had chosen “a single deputy 
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, 
sits re presentative.” 
isting that they stood for peace, but “ neither from weakness 
cowardice,” he said Nazi doctrine ‘“ democratically rejects 
of national assimilation.”” They did not believe that the 
Europe, ‘confirmed, through and through in their nation- 
J, could in the age of the nationality principle be expropriated of 
ir nationality.” 
For some time the world had been living in a “* regular mania 
r collective co-operation, collective security, collective obligations 
nd so forth.” What was “ collective co-operation’? ? There had 
“en many interpretations, and the victors at Versailles had taken 
or possession of the right to define what it was and what it was not. 
lerr Hitler then referred to the chance that had been missed of setting 
real collective system, and to the failure of the victor Powers to 
rm, complaining that it was the very weapons which were classified 
‘ressive that the partners of the Peace Treaty had developed 
increased to the utmost extent. 
In spite of years of waiting in vain, Germany had still been ready 
) take part in genuine collective co-operation. Not Germany had 
wrecked the plan for an army of 200,000 for all European States, but 
he others that did not wish to disarm. Not Germany had rejected 
ritish proposal for mediation in March, 1934, but Irance. 
lf his plan for a army of 300,000 had been adopted ** then, perhaps, 
many a care had been less and many a burden lighter.” But it was 
umost useless presenting constructive plans when their rejection could 


» regarded as certain. After the other States had failed to disarm 


nd also declined all proposals for limitation, ‘* I felt myself obliged,” 
‘went on, “as the Fuhrer of the German nation, responsible to God 
{ my own conscience, in face of the growth of new alliances and 
iving the information that France was introducing a two- 
‘ar period of service, to restore once more, by virtue of the right to 
le of the nation itself, the legal equality of Germany, which has been 
clused her internationally.” 
He expressed astonishment at Mr. MacDonald’s statement that 
the other States had, after all, been right in being cautious about 
lisarming, and said, if such a view were adopted every breach of a 
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treaty would be subsequently condoned because the other partners 
was supposed to deduce the same consequences. 

The failure of many conferences he attributed largely to the way 
in which the programme was drawn up and the kind of goal aimed at, 
and declared that Germany would take part in no further conference 
if she had not had a share from the outset in drawing up the programme. 
He continued : 

“It seems an equally doubtful procedure to misuse the thesis of 
the indivisibility of peace as an excuse for interpretations which serve 
far less the cause of general security than, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, that of general preparations for war. In this respect the 
World War should serve as a terrible warning. . . . Sucha catastrophe 
can arise al! the more easily when the possibility of localizing smaller 
conflicts has been steadily diminished by an international network of 
intersecting obligations, and the danger that numerous States will 
be dragged into the struggle becomes all the greater.” 

Reiterating his willingness to do everything to arrive at a true 
peace and real friendship with France he pointed out that Germany 
certainly had no intention of pledging the blood of her people, without 
right of choice, for foreign interests. ‘*‘ The German soldier is too 
valuable . . . for us to commit ourselves to mutual assistance pacts 
of unlimited duration . . . for it can but enhance the necessary feeling 
of responsibility of every individual State to know from the beginning 
that it possesses no mighty and powerful military allies in a possible 
confiict.”” In the Eastern Pact there was a mutual assistance clause 
which might lead to completely unforeseeable consequences, since 
conflict might break out in the East as to which it would be quit 
impossible to decide which was the guilty party. 

Herr Hitler then began a long tirade against Bolshevism, pointin 
out that it laid emphasis on its international mission and that bot! 
Nazis and Bolshevists were convinced that there was a gulf between 
them which could never be bridged. He noticed, he said, that Mr. Eder 
believed that aggressive tendencies were completely foreign to the 
policy of the Soviets, but the past spoke against this view. There were 
some things that he, from his experience, thought he understood in 
this connection ; but, “ as it is, I can only play the part of a warner, 
perhaps laughed at by the rest of the world.” 

Because of their desire for freedom they were ready to conclude 
pacts of non-aggression with all their neighbours ; and “if we except 
Lithuania, the only reason is not that we wish for a war with her, but 
because we cannot make political treaties with a State which disregarded 
the most primitive laws of human society.”” It was not a question 
whether Germany wanted the Memellanders, but whether they them- 
selves wanted to be Germans or not. They had been torn away yen om 
Germany by means of an attack, sanctioned after it had happene: 
which took place in the midst of peace. As a punishment for preserving 
their German sentiments they had been persecuted and tortured. being 
denied the right allowed to every beast of the field. 

“With this exception,” he went on, “ which can be removed at 
any time by the Great Powers responsible, we are ready in the case 0! 
any European State whose frontiers join ours, by means of pacts of 
non-aggression and elimination of violence, to give them that feellis 
of security which will also have favourable effects for us. We at 
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however, not in the position to supplement such treaties with under- 
takings to assist in case of war. National-Socialism cannot call on 
the members of the German people . . . to fight for the maintenance 
of a system that at any rate in our own State appears as our most 
deadly enemy.” 

Those pacts of mutual assistance of which they knew the details 
seemed to them to differ in no way from the former military alliances, 
and they regretted this especially because “as a result of the military 
alliance concluded between France and Russia without doubt an 
element of legal insecurity has been introduced into the one clear and 
really valuable mutual treaty of security in Europe—the Locarno 
Treaty.’ He asked for an “ authentic interpretation ” of the effects 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact on the obligations of the parties to Locarno ; 
also for a — definition of aggression, since. 

‘“We Germans would have more reason to rejoice than anyone 
if at last a way could be found to prevent the exercising of influence 
on the inner political life of the nations by outside forces. Since the 
end of the War Germany has been the victim of such continued 
interference, and now an army of emigrants is v working against Germany 
abroad and inciting to murderous attacks on her.” 

He feared too that a Government which could not maintain order 
would attribute internal revolt to outside interference and then 
demand the military assistance which had been promised, in order to 
maintain itself. ‘Nobody can dispute the fact that in Europe 
political frontiers do not and cannot keep out ideas.” 

In his peroration Herr Hitler repeated that whoever raised the 

rch of war in Europe could only wish for chaos. ‘* We, for our part, 
ive in the firm conviction that not the decline of the Occident but its 
surrection will be fulfilled in our time.” 

The Cabinet passed the Defence Bill, and a decree was issued 
eading: ‘* The period of active service for the three branches of the 
irmed forces is fixed uniformly at one year.” 

The Bill also provided that liability to service lasted from 18 to 
45 years, and that “in war-time every German man and woman is 
bound to give service to the Fatherland.” 

‘ie 22ud.—The Berlin Jury Court sentenced to imprisonment 
and fines two Roman Catholic Sisters for offences against the foreign 
exchange laws. One of them, a Mother Superior, received five years’ 
p nal servitude and a fine of 121,000 marks. 

It was announced that under the new Military Law the armed 
torces would be known as the Wehrmacht, and gonsist of the Army 
(Hee 7), Navy (Kriegsmarine), and Air Arm (Luftwaffe). The term 

“ Reichswehr ” was not used in the Law. 

In a statement to the press the head of the Wehrmachtsamt 
said that compulsory labour service would be a preliminary condition 
for active military service. Men who had completed their active 
service would remain in the reserve until 35, when thev would pass into 
the Landsturm until they were 45. 

As regards the “‘ Aryan” question pure-blooded Jews were excluded 
from service, but ‘“ non-Aryans”’ and men with wives of non-Aryan 
origin could be admitted if they applied and were found suitable. 
All non-Aryans were subject to the obligation to report for service and 
to the supervision regulations applying to persons liable to service. 
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It was also laid down that serving soldiers might not take any 
active part in politics, so that while serving ‘‘ membership of the Nazi 
Party or its associated organizations would remain in abeyance for 
all soldiers, as would their right to vote.” 

Mav 24th.—The Labour Front issued a notice to the effect that 
simultaneous membership of that organization and of Catholic Workers’ 
Associations was not permitted. 

Interference by the police and other authorities in the Confessional] 
Church was stated to be increasing and 25 pastors were reported to 
be in custody. The leader of the Emergency League in the Rhineland 
was banished from his district. 

A meeting of representatives of the Opposition was held in Berlin 
at which it was agreed that differences on minor points of organiza- 
tion must be set aside in face of the common urgency. (There had 
been reports of a “ split ” in the Confessional Church). 

The Ministry of Justice announced that during the first year of 
operation of the Law for the Avoidance of Inherited Disease in Posterity 
56,244 persons were ordered to be sterilized. All had been adjudged to 
be by heredity unfit by one of the Courts of Eugenics. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who was 
understood to have asked for more precise information regarding 
number of points in the Chancellor’s speech. 

May 25th.—A statement was issued explaining the application 
of the Military Law to Germans living abroad and to persons of double 
nationality. Those living permanently abroad were liable to service 
but, for technical reasons, would not be called up during the current 
vear. Persons of double nationality were also liable (as before the 
War). 

Disturbances occurred in Munich owing to attempts made by 
young Nazis to enforce a systematic boycott of Jewish shops. Thr 
general public showed its sympathy with the Jews, and this led to 
police having to intervene to protect customers. 

May 26th.—The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, in a statement 
attributed the Munich disturbances to terrorist groups led by an 
expelled member of the Nazi Party, and said the culprits would b 
brought to trial. 

It was understood that the Reich Government had agreed to 
refer to arbitration the question of the kidnapping of Herr Jakob. 

Herr von Schirach made an attack on the Catholic Church and 
on its youth organizations in a speech at a Hitler Youth camp at 
Schwalbach, in which he said he was disappointed that there wer 
still groups which saw in the unity of German youth a threat to their 
own existence. 

They were reproached, he said, with wishing to deny religion, 
destroy the Church and reject Christianity, but he claimed that ‘they 
defended the eternal values of religion against those who wanted to 
make a business of it. ‘‘ We build in the hearts of youth,” he said 
‘a great altar on which Germany stands. Therewith we acknowledge 
the ‘Almighty, for He has gwen us this home.’ 

He concluded: ‘* We shall march on against, if it must be, the 
Confessional associations and against any power which is against 
Germany.” 

Mav 28th.—Two Catholic Young People’s Associations at Ulm 
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were dissolved by the police. Further arrests of Catholic monks and 
nuns were reported. 

Semi-official comments on Mr. Baldwin’s speech welcomed his 
obvious endeavour to give a positive turn to the discussion of the 
curity problem. Controversy as to past efforts in the cause of dis- 
rmament, etc., might be set aside provided only that vision be now 
directed towards the future. 

The arguments in support of the British defence programme were 
approved, since an intelligent arms policy endowed the policy of a 
country “with that calm and continuity which are necessary to 
eliminate the feeling of inferiority and even defencelessness which 
nevitably introduces a disturbing element into international relations.” 


Great Britain. 
May 15th.—In the House of Lords a motion introduced by 


Lord Mottistone, which was rejected by 23 votes to 9, called for the 
appointment of a whole-time Chairman of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The speaker argued that a state of emergency existed, and 
that Britain was committed to rearmament; this should, therefore, 
» carried out with agreement of all parties and upon a properly 
ganized and, so, economical plan. 

Lord Middleton supported the proposal, and Lord Salisbury said 
t was a full-time job to see that the C.I.D. system worked properly. 

Lord Hailsham did not consider any of Lord Mottistone’s sugges- 
tions as to the details of his scheme practicable, and denied that the 
Prime Minister had not been able to give enough time or attention to 
he duties of Chairman of the C.I.D. His attention was constant, 

iluable, and a proper reflection of an ultimate and inalienable Cabinet 
\uthority. 

Great strides had been made in co-ordination and, as regards 
strategy, the Chief of Staffs Sub-Committee had referred to it practi- 
cally all questions, while the Cabinet, through the C.I.D., received 
irom it almost always unanimous and co-ordinated reports. 

May 16th.—Speaking at the British Bankers’ Association dinner, 
\lr. Chamberlain reviewed the financial outlook and said they were 
met in an atmosphere of such happiness and contentment as had not 
been seen since the War. He considered that there were at any rate 
some tangible and indisputable facts which might convince them that 
ihe appearance of prosperity prevailing was solid and genuine. During 
the past four years remissions of taxation and restoration of cuts had 
been made amounting to {72 million per annum, and after the current 
Budget the reliefs would percolate through ta every class of the 
community. 

Another indication that the progress was continuing was the 
figures of production for January-March, and the results so far had 
justified them in sticking to sound principles of finance. He went on 
to say that he did not think they were likely to give up the protective 
system, and so long as it was kept within bounds he did not think any 
harm was likely to ensue. A revival of foreign trade could only be 
achieved in co-operation with other countries. 

_ There had been some improvement in the wholesale price of the 
primary commodities, and that had been reflected in the increase in 
the export trade. He saw signs of some change of opinion abroad in 
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regard to the lowering of excessive tarifis and the removal of quotas. 

Turning to the question of exchange rates he said that stabiliza- 
tion was one of their ultimate objectives. He also considered that 
a not unsatisfactory beginning had been made with international] 
lending. 

Mr. Eden, reviewing foreign relations in a speech in London, 
attacked the policy of isolation which, he said, never had more than 
an ephemeral existence, had died in the early years of the 20th century, 
and was buried when they signed the Covenant. ; 

If isolation were of no avail, neither was a system of separate or 
selective alliances, as a permanent solution of their difficulties. The 
only solution was the collective system, and the only practical form 
of such a system in existence was the League of Nations. 

Referring to armaments, he said that a year earlier Germany had 
asked for an army of 300,000, and at that time the principle of parity 
between the three Western Continental Powers was nowhere disputed. 
“If the German Government now maintains its need for 550,000, it 
must be clear that, at such a very high figure, parity between the three 
Western Continental Powers on an equal basis of training is frankly 
unattainable.” 

He found it difficult, he said, to share the apprehension of aggression 
by Russia, which appeared to exist in Germany, and if any country 
feared for its security its best course was to take its place in the League 

Comparing the situation of that of 1g14, Mr. Eden pointed out 
that they now had two stabilizing elements—the League and the 
Locarno Treaties, and he drew attention to the mutuality which was 
a vital element of the latter. 

As to what Britain’s policy should be he recalled that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, though a great Imperialist, had seen that isolation was 
impracticable, and the only alternative was the collective system, of 
which the League afforded the only practical form in existence. 

There was no need for new commitments ; what was really im- 
portant was that they should emphasize their determination to fulfil 
the obligations already undertaken. Their policy was directed against 
no individual or nation, “ but only against such nation or nations as 
may act in conflict with the principles of the Covenant.” 

The British were not “ anti” any nation—the British people had 
never been good haters. 

May 17th.—It was announced that the Legation in China was 
being raised to the status of an Embassy. 

May 21st.—In reply to a question in the House of Lords, Lord 
Stanhope categorically denied statements in the italian press to the 
effect that arms had been supplied to Abyssinia by England or per- 
mitted to pass through British territory for that country. No 
application for a licence to export war material for the Ethiopian 
Government had been made for months—not since befure the Wal-wa!l 
incident. 

May 22nd.—Speaking in the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin, 
referring to Herr Hitler’s speech, said that the first impression of the 
Government was that it was striking and very elaborate, and it would 
receive the fullest and fairest consideration. It was clearly a response 
made to the Prime Minister’s appeal to Germany on May 2nd to make 
a positive contribution to peace, and it certainly made the German 
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attitude more precise in several directions of the greatest importance. 
He instanced Herr Hitler’s declaration that Germany wanted equality 
in the air only with the strongest Western Power, his suggestion as to a 
lower limit on such an air force, and his acceptance of the Western 
air convention idea. 

There might now be some hope of an air pact, coupled with agreed 
limitation of the size of air forces, and even with safeguards for civilian 
populations—a matter on which the Chancellor seemed to share the 
British views. 

Mr. Baldwin explained, on the subject of Germany’s air strength, 
that though he had been right in November in the figure he gave of 
her strength, he was “‘ completely wrong ”’ in his estimate of her future 
strength. The new British plans were based on the principle of parity 
with the other individual Western Powers, and he added that France 
had about 1,500 first-line machines, exclusive of her forces in the Far 
East. He disclaimed any contention that numbers were the full 
measure of strength, and Britain was probably superior at the moment 
in training; but he thought—and Herr Hitler seemed to agree—that 
numerical equality would make easier the negotiation of an air con- 
vention and of a limitation. 

On the subject of the organization of the increased production 
he said its improvement was being closely studied, and Lord Weir’s 
experience had been enlisted. Large orders would be placed later, and 
as to this the Government were determined to allow no profiteering. 
These were determined steps, but they did not reflect panic, and should 
not arouse it. They did not justify any special charge against the 
past conduct of the Air Ministry. The Government as a whole took 
all the responsibility for past policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baldwin said that, in view of Herr Hitler’s 
speech, in which he believed there was “* some light,’ he had torn up 
the peroration he had prepared. He deplored the necessity for taking 
precautions based on the assumption that civil populations might be 
victims of bombing from the air, and regretted deeply that political 
fears distracted so many countries from tackling their domestic and 
economic problems, and finally, appealed to the Opposition to believe 
that if they had been the Government they could not have acted 
differently. 

Mr. Attlee denied that stronger armaments were necessary to 
enable Britain to play her part in collective security. A pooling of 
forces through the League was the only true answer to the admitted 
menace of a powerful and suspected non-League Power. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair said the Liberals would support the Govern- 
ment because Britain’s re-equipment did appear to be a contribution 
to collective security. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said they could rely on the air forces of other 
countries if collective security were a reality, and he complained that 
the moment to expand the Air Force had been chosen just when Herr 
Hitler had either made a sincere offer or put up a bluff which could 
be called. 

Sir Philip Sassoon replied by stating that the pursuit of collective 
security by- unilateral disarmament had utterly failed. As to the 
methods of expansion he said five new training schools would be 
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started, and civilian schools would also be used. Thirty-one new 
stations would be added to the existing 18. 

The Opposition insisted on dividing, and were defeated by 340 
votes to 52. 

In the House of Lords, in reply to Lord Lloyd’s motion calling 
attention to Imperial defence, Lord Londonderry said the first line 
strength of 1,500 machines would be reached by March 31st, 1937. 
The increased demand for planes could be met. Nearly 22,500 more 
men, including 2,500 pilots, would be needed. 

Lord Halifax welcomed Herr Hitler’s speech, and pointed out 
that the British programme was flexible and subject to any limitation 
agreed upon. 

May 23rd.—Semi-official comment on the article in the Gtornale 
d’Italia was to the effect that the writer’s allegations were baseless. 
As to details, there was only one British mining concession in Abyssinia, 
in an area of no stragetic importance, and it certainly had not been 
used for any such purpose as the provision of aerodromes. The military 
concentrations near the Abyssinian borders where they marched with 
Kenya, the Sudan and Somaliland, to which Signor Gayda referred, 
did not exist except for the fact that in the whole Sudan there were 
two British battalions and a small force of Sudanese. Kenya and 
Uganda together had three battalions of the King’s African Rifles, and 
Somaliland a camel corps less than 600 strong. Nor did any strategic 
railways leading towards the frontier exist. The nearest line was the 
Tokar-Kassala branch of the Nile-Red Sea Railway, which terminated 
at Kassala on the frontier of Eritrea over go miles from the nearest 
Abyssinian territory. 

The Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament issued its 
report on a petition of the State of Western Australia for a Bill to 
enable the State to withdraw from the Commonwealth. This stated 
that the petition was not proper to receive, since it asked for legislative 
action which it would be constitutionally incompetent for the Par- 
liament of the U.K. to take, except upon the definite request of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Speaking at a dinner in his honour in London General Hertzog 
said the European situation had lately more and more forced itself 
upon the attention of the world, so that he was constrained to ask, 
what was Europe steering for ? 

The fundamental cause underlying all the fear and talk of war 
appeared to him to be “no other than the continued insistence upon 
war terms against which the conscience of the world has been in revolt 
ever since their inception. . . . In spite . . . of her apparent failure 
so far in her unwearied endeavours in the cause of conciliation, the 
great and noble task entrusted to Great Britain still remains—the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe ; an impartial and whole-hearted 
devotion to which cannot but ensure, if not success, at any rate the 
gratitude and admiration of all who do not believe in war as a Cesirable 
substitute for peace. Great Britain’s great and self-sacrificing endeavour 
to save Europe from disaster must and will ultimately prevail if persisted 
in with a spirit of disinterested concern for what is right and just.” 

May 24th.—Request for precise information regarding certain 
points in Herr Hitler’s speech. (See Germany). 

May 27th.—In reply to questions in Parliament Sir John Simon 
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said the Government were in communication with the other Govern- 
ments concerned regarding the possibility of negotiating an air pact 
and were devoting their most earnest endeavours to the promotion of 
a general settlement of the various questions outstanding. 

Mr. Eden summarized the proceedings of the League Council 
regarding the Abyssinian question and said that it would be in close 
contact with the situation and would meet again to deal with it, if 
necessary. The resolutions passed did not dispose finally of the tension 
between Italy and Abyssinia, but they certainly represented an 
important advance towards a friendly solution. 

Sir John Simon also gave a complete denial to the statements 
published by the Giornale d’Italia alleging that they had been con- 
centrating troops on the White and Blue Niles and elsewhere on the 
Abyssinian frontiers. 

He described as “statements destitute of any foundation 
whatever ”’ the allegations that the Government had enrolled African 
natives, built strategic railways, constructed camouflaged landing 
grounds and concentrated aeroplanes at frontier centres, especially 
at Khartoum. 

In a speech at a Conservative Party meeting in London, Mr. 
Baldwin dealt with the subject of “the League of Nations, peace, 
disarmament, the present situation, our reinforcement in the air, and 
our objective in the securing of a durable peace.”” He began by claiming, 
without fear of contradiction, that the policy of the Government as 
disclosed both during recent debates and in their action both at home 
and at Geneva had the support of the vast majority in the country. 

He then reviewed the history of the development of the League 
of Nations and the difficulties it had had to face. The fundamental 
difficulty in the way of disarmament had arisen from two facts—the 
concern of France for her security, and the feeling in Germany that 
they could never rest until they again had equality with other nations, 
and until Germany was no longer regarded as a pariab among the 
nations. 

With the advent of Herr Hitler to power that feeling began to 
take shape far more openly than before. But the putting into efiect 
of that policy was done far more secretly than would have been possible 
under a Democratic Government, where statements had to be made 
in Parliament and the press was free. This led to an increased tension 
in Europe, but was no reason for anyone to be in a panic. 

As to what ought to be done, the whole country had recently 
changed its view to this extent—that hardly anyone would now support 
unilateral disarmament. No matter what party was in power, no 
Government could live a day that was content to allow Britain to 
have an air force of any inferiority to any air force within striking 
distance. 

The fear as to what would happen if air warfare broke out had 
caused men’s minds to turn to what was called collective security. 
This meant that ‘“* Europe shall not tolerate war, and that if any one 
country, whatever that country is, and wherever it is situated, starts 
making war—in other words, is an aggressor—every other country 
shall join in forcing that country to stop.’ Over a limited area some- 
thing of that kind was embodied in the idea of the Treaties of Locarno, 
and he thought that one of the first things to be done was for the 
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Locarno Powers to pursue the idea of embodying a special air pact 
inside that Treaty, that might, and he hoped would, contain a treaty 
of limitation. , 

Mr. Baldwin emphasized that what caused the fear in Europe was 
not the armies, or the navies, but the air, and if the fear of the air 
could be removed Europe could give her mind to her own business in 
a way she had not done for a long time. What they had got to stop 
before it began was the race in arms, which could only end in bankruptcy 
and might end in war. ; 

He lamented sincerely the absence of America from the League, 
but “ for the United States to take part in collective security is, I am 
aware—no one knows it better than I—not practical politics.” He 
had always believed, however, that the greatest security against war 
in any part of the world—Europe, the East, anywhere—would be 
the close collaboration of the British Empire with the United States. 

Gcing back to the air programme, he explained that they were 
increasing the Air Force because they could not suffer a Power within 
striking distance to be superior, and because the essence of collective 
security was equality. If there were collective security all should 
put as equal an amount into the pool as they could. 

As to the argument (of Sir Stafford Cripps) that there was no 
need to increase the Air Force because, if they got collective security, 
the French and Russians were strong enough, that was the first time 
he had ever heard an English public man get up and advocate security 
onthe cheap. And, in any case, they had not yet got collective security 

No nation wanted war, “‘ at least at present,” and he hoped the 
Great Powers would get together soon and “ pursue once more this 
idea of limitation, of abolition . . . by consultation among ourselves.” 

May 28th.—In a speech in London Mr. Eden agreed that friendship 
with the U.S.A. was of the first importance. It existed, and would 
grow, and there was nothing incompatible between it and membership 
of the League. 

It was not the Government, or the League, which had tied Britain 
up with Europe ; geography had done that. He reminded his audienc 
that every one of the Dominions belonged to the League, and it was 
absurd to suggest that if one believed in a peace system like that ol 
the League one was thereby blind to Britain’s great Imperial 
responsibility. 

The Government’s foreign policy was “ unalterably based 
membership of the League,” and the League, besides being 
manlike piece of mechanism for the settlement of differences between 
States, was also a most practical form of collective security. This 
Jatter assumed that its success depended upon each of its members 
plaving an effective part in it. 

They were living in a period of transition, and had to 
it in a spirit of realism which did not lose sight of the ideal of an agreed 
limitation of arms. Thé interests of all countries were best served by 
a strong League of Nations, which would be able to ensure a practical 
solution of all the difficulties which might arise. 


May 1o0th.—In a speech opening the Election campaign the Prime 
Minister said the Government had respected and would continue to 
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respect the Republican régime which formed the basis of the Con- 
stitution now under revision. If, however, in the new National Assembly 
a majority were in favour of a revision of the régime, the Government 
would enable the electorate to express its wishes by including provision 
for a plebiscite in the new Constitution. 

May 20th.—General Kondylis reiterated the statement of the 
Premier, adding that, in the event of a plebiscite, the Government 
would remain neutral. The party leaders in the Cabinet would adopt 
a clear attitude on the question of the régime, and do their best to 
enlighten the people on a matter of such capital importance. 

May 28th.—The leaders of the parties of the old Republican camp 
Liberals, Progressives, Liberal Agrarians, Agrarians, and Conser- 
vatives) decided to abstain from the Parliamentary Elections on 


Hungary. 

May 15i#.—It was announced that the Regent had authorized the 
creation of a Legation in Moscow, and had appointed as Minister Dr. 
Jungerth-Arnothy. 

May 24th.—General Goring arrived in Budapest and was received 
by the Regent and by General Gémbés. 

May 28th.—Speaking in Parliament on the Defence Estimates 
the Prime Minister declared that Hungary would not follow the example 
of Germany in rearmament, but as a member of the League would 
patiently await the time when the League and the Great Powers would 
enable her to attain equality. He said Hungary demanded conscrip- 
tion, with a maximum term of service of two years, and rearmament 
to the level of the Little Entente, and the equipment of their army 
with aeroplanes and aerial defence arms. The international negotia- 
tions going om could secure peace, he said, only if equality existed. 

The clue to the European position was the Austrian problem. 

He forecast that the politics of Europe would produce “ a defensive 
line joining Warsaw, Budapest, Vienna and Rome, and _ possibly 
Berlin.’ In a reference to the strength of a rearmed Germany—“ a 
people of 75 millions so organized that its will is impossible to ignore ”’ 

he said Hungarian policy could not do otherwise than “ constantly 
take account of the mighty German factor.” 

General Gémbés also said he intended to carry through a reform 
of the trade unions ; it was not to be tolerated that the representation 
of the workers should be entirely in the hands of a political party (the 
Social Democrats). The reform would be effected on corporate lines 
as in Austria and Italy. 

In reply to questions he said Hungary* was always ready to 
negotiate a Customs union with Austria. As for the question of a 
monarchical restoration, he did not believe it to be actual. If, how- 
ever, the interests of the countries concerned demanded it, a solution 
would be found. 


Iran 

May 27th.—It was announced that a provisional agreement had 
been reached with the British Government by which the Government 
were to purchase all lights and buoys in their territorial waters in the 
Persian Gulf or on their foreshore at a reasonable price. 
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Traqa. 


May 17th.—The Government announced the surrender of the 
chiefs of the two tribes which were in revolt, and the establishment of 
control over the Rumaitha district. 

May 2oth.—A further rising was reported from the Muntafiq 
area, where the tribes surrounding the town of Suq esh-Shuyukh (on 
the Euphrates, near its mouth) had risen against the local authorities 
and captured some of the police posts. On the arrival of troops, and 
after action by Government aeroplanes, the tribes made their submission, 

May 23rd.—The process of subduing the rebels in the Middle 
Euphrates was officially stated to be making very good progress, and 
the tribes between Nasiriyeh and Suq esh-Shuyukh had submitted. 


Italy. 

May 15th.—Semi-official comment on the Abyssinian question 
drew attention to the proofs Italy had given recently of her desire for 
collaboration with the chief European countries in all international 
questions, and pointed out that, in these circumstances, Signor 
Mussolini could claim for Italy the right to freedom of action, asa 
great Power which was engaged in protecting her interests and 
prestige in Africa. 

It was denied that there was any intention to make the “ bar- 
barous survivals” in Abyssinia the pretext for a programme of 
political expansion. 

The military review, Le Forze Armaia, declared that mobilization 
was general throughout Abyssinia. 

May 17th.—Further troops left for Eritrea, including 5,000 men 
of the Gavinana Division. 

A “ Superintendent of Currency Exchange” was appointed to 
direct a new body created to watch over the distribution of foreign 
currency, co-ordinate the various services connected with the export 
and import trades, and regulate supplies from abroad imported on 
behalf of the State Departments. 

Communication from Ethiopian Government re Conciliation 
Commission. (See Abyssinta). 

May 18th.—It was announced that free private instruction in 
German was to be made available to the inhabitants of the former 
Austrian districts in the Sovth Tirol. 

The Finance Minister, in a statement in the Chamber, said that 
the cost of * exigencies” in East Africa amounted, up to the end of 
April, to 620 million lire. Also that no provision had been included 
in the estimates for 1935-36 for such expenditure, and ‘“‘ this must be 
considered as an extraordinary item, the burden of which cannot now 
be calculated since it is dependent upon events.” 

May 20th.—Telegram to League from Emperor of Abyssinia. 
(See League of Nations). 

May 21st.—A decree was promulgated compelling all banks, 
companies and individuals possessing foreign holdings to deposit their 
scrip and that of Italian holdings issued abroad with the Bank of 
Italy, and to have this scrip placed to the account of the National 
Institute for Foreign Exchange; also to receive the dividends in 
Italian currency, while the National Institute retained the foreign 
currency for commercial purposes. 
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In case of sale the proceeds in foreign currency were to be ceded 
to the National Institute, which would hand over the equivalent 
in lire. 
May 22nd.—The Giornale @’ Italia accused Great Britain of sending 
agents with arms and munitions into Abyssinia, through Somaliland, 
Berbera and Zeila, destined for use against Italy. Also of taking 
precautions on the frontier long before Italy did so and, under pretext 
of making sports grounds, constructing military air bases on Ethiopian 
territory, and of trying to recruit native troops on Italian territory 
in Eritrea. 

‘This accounts,” said the paper, “for the singular friendship 
shown by many English newspapers for the cause of Ethiopia’s 
independence. The Emperor of Ethiopia has long feared, and has 
not ceased to fear, a British advance into his territory.”’ 

Great Britain, Signor Gayda continued, had even formed small 
military organizations and armament bases in Abyssinian territory 
itself, in that rich mineral zone where she was already established 
because of the concessions she had received. After citing other alleged 
instances of military preparation he asked what it meant. ‘* Must it 
be considered as a precautionary measure against supposed Abyssinian 
threats ?”? he went on. ‘* Why then should some British circles appear 
to-day to be amazed at the measures Italy is taking for the defence 
of her colonies, to-day much more severely threatened ? Or must 
these British preparations be connected, as the Abyssinian Government 
has connected them, with a vague plan of a possible advance into 
Abyssinian territory, a confirmation of which, it is thought in 
Addis Ababa, is to be seen in the British steps already taken on 
Abyssinian territory ? ” 

Press comment on Herr Hitler’s speech included expressions of 
listrust of his intentions, which, it was felt, could not be quite clear 
until the relations between party and State in Germany had been more 
precisely defined. It was suggested that the Chancellor’s difficulty in 
accepting a definition of aggression and of non-interference derived 
from his having been unable so far to dominate completely some of 
his extreme Nazi colleagues. 

May 23rd.—A denial was issued of a rumour—described as current 
in Geneva—that Signor Mussolini had refused proposals for a settle- 
ment of the Abyssinian dispute placed before him by the British 
Ambassador. 

Surprise was expressed in the press that the British press should 
consider that the League should be brought into the dispute. A 
responsible statement regarding the Italian standpoint was to the effect 
that the Treaty of 1928, dating subsequent to the League Covenant, 
provided for the settlement of such questions as might arise between 
the two parties. It was duly registered at Geneva, and as Italy was 
complying strictly with its terms, there was no reason why the dispute 
should come before the League. 

British statement regarding the article in the Giornale d@ Italia. 
See Great Britain). 

May 24th.—The 2oth anniversary of the entry into the War was 
celebrated by a parade in Rome, reviewed by the King and Signor 
Mussolini. The Duce, speaking at the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
said that to-day, at a distance of 20 years, they felt in the depth of 
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their conscience that there could be no other decision than the one 
they had taken to enter the War. 

** Let no one hold any illusions in or out of Italy,” he continued. 
‘** We are tolerably circumspect before we take a decision, but once 
a decision is taken we march ahead and do not turn back. Because 
we feel that this decision is being put into practice we must burn our 
boats behind us and seize the wheel of destiny with a strong hand.” 

Quoting the statement: “ Better live as a lion one day than 
I00 years as a sheep” he said this was “‘ not so much a mot d@’ordre as 
our gospel, by which we will keep faith against the world.” 

Acceptance of League resolution re Abyssinian dispute. (Sez 
League of Nations). 

The Giornale d’Italia published a reply to the statements which 
appeared in The Times regarding its article of May 22nd. This 
deprecated the idea of attacking Great Britain, but said the inter- 
vention of the London paper “ tends to attenuate the import of these 
facts, but does not contradict them.’’ No denial was given of the 
statement as to attempts to raise recruits in Eritrea or of the statement 
regarding the construction of a quadrilateral military railway facing 
Abyssinian territory. 

The writer stated “ precisely ” that in the Abyssinian locality of 
Jubdo a landing ground had been prepared to facilitate the escape of 
British personnel in case of a native rising, while, as to the constitution 
of the military forces along the frontier there were, he said, besides the 
Regular, irregular troops of which nothing was said, and “ auxiliaries 
can easily be recruited when there are stocks of money and arms such 
as Great Britain disposes of.” 


The statement regarding traffic in arms passing through Zeila 


and Berbera had not, he remarked, found a reply in the “ succinct 
note” of The Times, and he went on to say that from these ports in 
British possession traffic converged towards Jig Jiga (to the East of 
Harrar, between there and the boundary of British Somaliland), a 
place which was isolated in mystery. Entry was forbidden to anyone 
but English people, though Italians living at Harrar ought to go there 
for reasons of business. 

May 25th.—In a reference to Herr Hitler’s speech Signor Mussolini, 
speaking in the Chamber, said the thirteen points could neither be 
accepted nor rejected en bloc. Only one problem was not clarified to 
a sufficient extent—the Austrian problem. ‘‘ It would not be idle,” 
he said, “‘ to say a few words to those who would like to petrify us 
on the Brenner frontier in order to impede any freedom of action in 
other directions.” 

The Austrian problem was a European problem and, as such, 
an Italian one ; but Italy did not intend to limit her historic mission 
solely to the Austrian problem. The Brenner frontier, however, would 
be watched carefully and defended against any menace. 

But all their frontiers must be so defended, and the menace in 
East Africa was “ real and grave,”’ and he went on, ** those who speak 
falsely about Italy’s precautionary measures for the protection of her 
colonies are speaking in bad faith. I repeat that the arbitration must 
be limited to Walwal.” 

The problem dated back to 1925, and three years later had come 
the treaty which appeared a suitable instrument for fulfilling their 
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pacific expansion in a closed world susceptible of great improvements. 
Except for Article 5, the treaty had proved a dead letter. From 1929 
Abyssinia had begun to reorganize her army, and in 1930 European 
factories had begun to supply war materials on an imposing scale. 

The clash at Walwal gave the signal for recent developments, 
and “ for the bare defence of those two modest strips of territory known 
as Eritrea and Somaliland it is necessary to face geographical and 
stragetic difficulties of enormous complexity.” 

Having warned his hearers against “ illusions,” he concluded : 
“Thus nobody should hope to make out of Abyssinia a new pistol 
which is to be pointed continually against us and which, in case of 
European troubles, should make our position in East Africa untenable. 
Let everyone clearly grasp that when the safety of our territories and 
the lives of our soldiers is at stake we are ready to assume all, even 
the supreme responsibilities.” 

May 26th.—Two decrees were published giving details of the 

mobilization measures. These called up officers who had been placed 
on the retired list when a number of regiments were disbanded, and 
officers of certain classes who had already completed their military 
service. 
May 26th.—The press hailed the Geneva resolution re Abyssinia 
as a complete success for the Italian thesis. The problems could be 
divided into three groups: the incidents of recent months; the de- 
limitation of the frontiers ; and the working of the treaty of friendship 
and collaboration. 

These must not be confused, and could not, therefore, be negotiated 
either together or simultaneously. Once, however, the Walwal and 
other similar incidents had been settled, “‘ with the due sanctions,”’ 
by arbitration, it would not be admissable to allow the frontier question 
and other more general ones to be submitted to the same procedure 
and to the same commission. 

The Giornale d'Italia considered a different system must be 
adopted and claimed that what was needed was not arbitration but an 
international agreement. 

May 27th.—Sir John Simon’s statement re the allegations pub- 
lished by the Giornale d’Italia. (See Great Britain). 


Japan. 
May 14th.—Four officers of the General Staff of the Army visited 


the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs to record their disapproval of 
the decision, just taken by the Cabinet, to raise the Legation in China 
toan Embassy. They were understood to have 'nformed the Minister 
that decisions affecting policy in China should not be made without 
consulting the Army. 

May 17th.—The Foreign Office announced that Mr. Ariyoshi had 
been appointed Ambassador to China. The change, it was explained, 
had been decided upon in 1924, and the time was now deemed 
appropriate to carry it out. 


League of Nations. 
May 15th.—The Secretary- -General circulated letters exchanged 


between the High Commissioner for Danzig and Herr Greiser, President 
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of the Senate of the Free City, regarding statements made by the 
latter at an election meeting on March 24th. 

Herr Greiser was reported to have said, after condemning the 
methods of the Opposition, that ‘‘ unfortunately it must be said that 
the High Commissioner has not always taken the same view of his 
task as the population—namely, that he is only to act as arbitrator 
in the relations existing between Danzig and Poland.” 

He suggested that the League organs saw too much of the repre. 
sentatives of “‘ bankrupt parties who, if they put into practice the 
democratic principles they are constantly advocating, would really 
have bowed to the will of the majority.” i 

Mr. Lester protested to Herr Greiser that the passages did not 
correctly state the functions attributed to the League by the Treaties, 
and there could be no question of the right of citizens to appeal to 
the League in matters affecting the Constitution. He also refused to 
admit a discussion in the Senate regarding the way in which the High 
Commissioner carried out his duties. 

Herr Greiser justified his remarks by saying that “‘ if the Opposition 
Parties constantly complain to the League that certainly stiffens their 
resistance to the Government, since they know that under Article 42 
of the Constitution the League may at any time require official in- 
formation concerning the public affairs of the Free City. The more 
the Opposition appeals to the League in regard to even the most 
trivial matters and misrepresented incidents, the more the Government's 
work is damaged and its authority undermined.” 

He concluded by saying that his observations in no way con- 
stituted a persona: attack on the High Commissioner, ‘ with whom 
the Government desires to collaborate in complete harmony.” 

May 17th.—The Advisory Committee on the Chaco conflict 
adopted its report to the Assembly. This concluded with a draft 
resolution which conveyed to the group of mediating States an ex- 
pression of hope that the effort it was making would lead to a speedy 
restoration of peace. It also contained an instruction to the Advisory 
Committee to continue to follow the situation and make proposals, 
and provided that the dispute should be placed on the agenda of the 
Assembly in September. 

May 20th.—The Council met and dealt with the refugee question 
and the boundary rectification of Tanganyika Territory. It approved 
a scheme for raising funds for refugees put into operation by Norway 
(the issue of surcharged postage stamps). 

It also requested the Permanent Mandates Commission to give 
an opinion on a modification, proposed by the British and Belgian 
Governments, in the frontier between Tanganyika and Ruan-da- 
Urundi. (This modification, agreed upon in a treaty between the two 
Governments, required the consent of the Council). 

The Council then considered the report of the Sub-Committee 
set up to examine compensation and clearing agreements. This 
condemned the whole system, as having had a disastrous effect on 
international trade. The limitation of transfers and the accompanying 
import restrictions had led to the creation of a new type of bad debt, 
and to a steady contraction of trade. The utility of the system was 
limited by its inherent defects, and there was an immense difference 
between spontaneous automatic clearing of debts and claims through 
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the machinery of banking and the obligatory bilateral clearing system 
as exemplified in the clearing agreements. 

The report recommended the complete abolition of exchange 
control, and the restoration of a financial monetary standard, with the 
conditions of commercial freedom essential to its normal operation, 
as the most effective safeguard against disturbing action in foreign 
exchange dealings. 

The Council decided, when sending the report to the various 
Governments, to request them to give the conclusions the closest con- 
sideration and to be guided by it as far as possible. 

The Assembly met to deal with the Chaco conflict. It had just. 
received information that Argentina and Chile had advised the 
Advisory Committee that they had been getting into touch with the 
belligerents and had found a plan, based on the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations, which they believed would be successful. The Assembly 
adjourned till it should receive the text of a resolution proposing 
the adoption of a policy of awaiting the outcome of the meeting of the 
mediating group in Buenos Ayres. 

A telegram to the President of the Council from the Emperor of 
Abyssinia was circulated. This declared that since before September 
Italy had concentrated troops and military equipment of all kinds on 
his frontiers “‘ without any provocation or even reply on our part up 
to the present by mobilization of men or material.” 

Since Walwal Italy had sought by all means known to diplomacy 
to evade her international obligations, and to induce Ethiopia by 
threats to pay reparations and make apologies for offences she had 
not committed, while “it is patent that Italy is illegally occupying 
an important part of Ethiopian territory.” 

She had also chosen as members of the Conciliation Commission 
two of her own officials, which seemed to make an impartial examination 
difficult, if not impossible. She had, further, restricted the questions 
to be arbitrated in such a way as to provide no solution for that of 
the interpretation of the treaty of May 16th, 1908. Noagreement 
for means to arrange an impartial examination was, or would be 
possible in Italy’s present state of mind. 

In order to remove any valid excuse for the allegation that 
Ethiopia refused arbitration they had avoided all contact at the 
frontiers and had even agreed to the establishment of a neutral zone 
which was entirely in their territory. 

The Emperor accordingly asked that the Council should take 
steps to ensure the execution of the Covenant; he also asked that, 
unless Italy agreed that the arbitrators shoyld interpret the 1908 
treaty and pronounce on all the incidents since November 23rd, it 
should take up the dispute itself and make a full enquiry, on the basis 
of Article 15 of the Covenant. 

May 21st.—The Assembly adopted the report and resolution of 
the Advisory Committee on the Chaco conflict, and decided to review 
the position at the September session. 

During the discussion the delegates of Peru, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela emphasized that the efforts at mediation prompted by 
Argentina and Chile, while very welcome, were subsidiary to, and not 
a substitute for, the League’s action and authority. 

After the adoption of the resolution the Bolivian delegate said 
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he would co-operate loyally with the mediating nations for those lega| 
solutions which alone could ensure a just peace. But if a result was not 
obtained soon the Assembly would have to consider the establishment 
of law and justice by the full application of the Covenant. 

May 22nd.—A further Note from the Emperor of Abyssinia 
recapitulated the various steps taken by the Government and said 
that when they appealed to the League direct negotiations had already 
broken down owing to Italy’s attitude. While doing their utmost to 
delay the constitution of the court of arbitration the Italian Govern- 
ment were piling up armaments and forming large bodies of troops 
which represented a source of danger to peace. They were thus 
attempting to impose their will on Abyssinia and to secure, first of all 
by intimidation, and soon, no doubt, by violence, what could never 
be conceded to them by any impartial body. 

The Council adopted the reports of the Mandates Commission, 
the Committee on Slavery, the Health Committee and the Finance 
Committee. 

During the discussion on the first named Baron Aloisi recalled 
that Italy had previously expressed her views on the union of Tan- 
ganyika with Kenya and Uganda, and she shared the misgivings of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Eden said the Conference of Governors of the three territories 
was a purely consultative body, while the union of post offices was 
solely for reasons of economy. 

The report on slavery included accounts of raids by Ethiopian 
bands into the Sudan, when 45 persons were carried off, and a raid 
had also been made into French territory. Baron Aloisi said this 
confirmed that slavery existed as an institution in Abyssinia, where 
there was evidence of the existence of a slave trade. 

May 23rd.—The Council postponed till next session consideration 
of the petition of the Greek minority in Albania against the Govern- 
ment’s action in abolishing private schools (and therewith those of 
the minorities) so as to give the Government time to submit informa- 
tion enabling it to gain an exact idea of the effect of the proposed 
provisions. 

The dispute between the Swiss Government and certain of the 
belligerents in the War regarding the right of Swiss subjects to 
compensation for war damage was removed from the agenda, on the 
ground that any action by the Council could not go beyond efforts 
for conciliation, the probable results of which were not such as to 
justify retaining it. 

Comment on Herr Hitler’s speech noted that, from the League 
point of view the most important aspect was the definition of German 
policy towards the organization of a collective peace system within 
the framework of the League; it was thought the speech marked an 
advance in this respect and constituted a basis for discussion. 

The rejection of multilateral pacts aroused some suspicion, and 
phrases in support of Locarno were regarded as a masked attack on 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

May 24th.—Negotiations between M. Laval, Mr. Eden, Baron 
Aloisi and M. Avenol regarding the Italo-Abyssinian dispute concluded 
with the submission to the Council of two draft resolutions which 
had been accepted by the Italian delegate. 
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The first noted that the two parties had agreed to settle the Walwal 
dispute in conformity with Article 5 of the 1928 Treaty; that they 
had nominated their arbitrators as provided by that Article; that 
they were in agreement in entrusting to these arbitrators the settle- 
ment of subsequent incidents; and that they had agreed to fix 
August 25th as the date on which the procedure of conciliation and 
arbitration should be concluded ; and stated that the Council requested 
the Secretary-General to communicate to its members all information 
that might reach him from the two parties, in particular regarding the 
development of the arbitrators’ work. 

The second stated that the Council, leaving to the two parties full 
liberty to settle the dispute in accordance with Article 5 of the 1928 
Treaty, decided to meet if, in default of agreement between the four 
arbitrators for the settlement of the dispute, an understanding had 
not been reached by July 25th between these arbitrators as to the 
selection of the fifth arbitrator ; the Council also decided to meet to 
examine the situation if on August 25th the settlement by means of 
conciliation and arbitration had not taken place. 

M. Jeze, on behalf of Abyssinia, said that he understood that all 
questions should be submitted to the arbitrators, that the delimitation 
of the frontiers should be determined immediately afterwards, and 
that the parties would respect Articles 2 and 5 of the 1928 Treaty 
regarding the independence of Abyssinia, and that Italy would not 
send further troops to East Africa. 

Baron Aloisi replied that Italy did not intend to limit in any way 
the mission entrusted to the arbitrators, save as regards consideration 
of questions of frontier delimitation. He recalled the fact that a 
special Commission had been provided for to delimit the frontier of 
Italian Somaliland. 

The Council accepted a report of the Nansen Office asking for an 
increase of 20,000 Swiss francs in the League’s annual contribution 
towards the cost of dealing with the Saar refugees. 

It next dealt with Mr. Eden’s report on the situation at Danzig, 
and expressed its confidence in the High Commissioner. The President 
of the Danzig Senate disclaimed any intention of casting reflections 
on the League’s methods and action. 

(In his report Mr. Eden declared the Council could not possibly 
accept the Senate’s interpretation of the duties of the League, nor 
agree that Danzig citizens could be accused of disloyalty for exercising 
their right of approach to the League). 

The Council also adopted the report of the Economic Committee 
on agricultural protection in industrial coumtries. The Australian 
delegate said the world was suffering from an excess of this, and drew 
the attention of Governments to the Committee’s investigations. 

The Committee set up to propose measures to render the Covenant 
more effective and to define the measures to be applied in the event 
of treaty violations held its first meeting and examined a memo. sub- 
mitted by the French Government. This proceeded from the 
assumption that when a State repudiated provisions of essential 
importance there was good ground for fear that its action might be 
accompanied by military measures; it must therefore be of first 
concern to make it impossible for these to be completed. 

This could be done by determining the limited number of manu- 
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factured articles and raw materials it was obliged to procure from 
abroad and by cutting off the supply of key products, and withholding 


credits 
As it was conceived that this action should take place within the 


framework of the League, it was proposed that in the event of a breach 
of a treaty these recommendations should be adopted without the 
vote of the parties being counted in reckoning unanimity. 

May 25th.—The Council meeting ended after adjourning till next 
session the frontier question between Iran and Iraq. The Danzig 
petitions were referred to a committee of jurists, the rapporteur having 
received satisfactory assurances from the Danzig Government regarding 
their future attitude. 

The President of the Senate said that if the jurists found that the 
Constitution of the Free City had been infringed the Senate would 
modify its opinion and take appropriate measures. 

The dispute between Hungary and Yugoslavia was composed, the 
latter country having agreed to regard the question as closed. 


Lithuania. 
May 17th.—The Supreme Court upheld the four death sentences 


in the Memel case and all the imprisonments, except in one case in 


which the term was reduced. 
May 18th.—The President commuted the death sentences to 


penal servitude for life. 


Manchukuo. 


May 21st.—The Premier resigned and was succeeded by Chang 
Ching-hui, the Minister of Defence and President of the Privy Council. 


The Netherlands. 


May 18th.—It was reported that the German refugee named 
Gutzeit had been brought to the frontier by German police, but had 
refused to come into Holland. He was accordingly taken back to 


prison in Germany. 


Paraguay. 
May 17th.—Adoption of Advisory Committee’s report re Chaco 


conflict. (See League of Nations). 
May 21st.—The Army was reported to have begun a fresh offensive 


in the Parapiti sector. 
Adoption of report by League Assembly. (See League of Nations). 


Poland. 


May 18th.—General Goring and M. Laval, who were at Cracow 
for the funeral of Marshal Pilsudski, held a conversation at the former’s 
hotel. Colonel Beck also received General Géring with whom he had 
a long conversation regarding mutual problems of interaational 
relations. 

May 22nd.—The Gazeta Polska, in an article on “ the policy of 
Poland without Pilsudski,” said it would not undergo the slightest 
change. ‘“ We will strive incessantly for peace,” it stated, “on the 
basis of Poland’s own national interest and resting on our own strength. 
As bcfore the death of Marshal Pilsudski we offer to all, and more 
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especially to our neighbours, peace for peace, security for security, and 
friendship for friendship.” 


Portugal. 
May 21st.—It was announced that prompt measures taken by 


the Government the previous day had prevented the outbreak of an 
extremist attempt at revolution. Numerous arrests were made. 


South Africa. 
May 23rd.—General Hertzog’s speech in London. (See Great 


Britain). 


May 15th.—During a debate on foreign policy Count Romanones, 
the former Premier and Foreign Minister, called upon Sefior Rocha 
to state whether the Cartagena Agreement of 1907, between France, 
Britain, Spain and Italy, guaranteeing the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean, was still in force. 

He declared that the Statute of Tangier was very unsatisfactory 
for Spain and should be denounced. 

The Foreign Minister replied that the Cartagena Agreement was 
in full force ; as to Tangier he had no official information that Great 
Britain had any intention of calling for the revision of the Statute. 

May 17th.—The Supreme Court acquitted General Berenguer 
and eight other officers of the charge of responsibility for the deaths 
of two captains implicated in the Jaca revolt of December, 1930. 

May 23rd.—It was learnt that the Consul-General at Tangier 


had presented to the French Consul-General the Spanish demands 
for the revision of the Statute of Tangier. It was understood that 
they included joint control with the French of the natives, alternating 
French and Spanish Administrators, and posts in the Customs. 


Sweden. 
May 14th.—In a speech at Stockholm Herr Hess, addressing the 


Swedish-German Society, said that the Church conflicts in Germany 
were artificially provoked by Communists, who were atheists, and 
Marxists, who were agnostics, who saw in the Church they had formally 
abandoned the last remaining base for attacks on the régime. 

He was also reported as having described the German Social 
Democrats as a gang of unscrupulous elements who, with the rest of 
German democracy, were chiefly responsible for the defeat of the 
German armies, the Versailles Treaty, and thevdisarmament terms. 

May 16th.—The press took very little notice of Herr Hess’s lecture. 
The Social Demokraten, the Government organ, said that Herr Hess 
could freely describe the German comrades of the Swedish Government 
Party as a “* gang of unscrupulous elements ” because Sweden, unlike 
Germany, was a free country. 

It was kind of Herr Hess, it stated, “‘ to vouchsafe the soothing 
explanation that Germany does not want war, but true peace. What 
is true peace ? It cannot be anything else but a peace under which 
Germany, backed by monstrous armaments, extorts concessions from 
others who yield rather than set Europe aflame. Even England, with 
all her patience, seems to be realizing this.” 
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May 25th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.S.A. (See 
U.S.A.) 


Switzerland. 
May 27th.—The Political Department was reported to have 


accepted certain modifications in the proposal for arbitration in the 
Jakob case, and the Government were stated to be satisfied with the 
good-will shown by Germany in the matter. 


U.S.A. 


May 15th.—The Secretary of State issued a statement declaring 
that he considered stabilization of currency an important part of the 
trade programme of the country. He said Mr. Morgenthau’s speech 
was “‘ timely and clarifying, and pointing in the direction towards which 
the world can look for a further general improvement in its affairs.” 

America, he said, was going steadily forward with her programme 
to rebuild her foreign trade, with the necessary safeguards against 
inflation of currency. Other nations were now, he thought, disposed to 
direct their policies in the same direction. 

May 17th.—The President approved of the raising of the Legation 
in China to the status of an Embassy. 

May 21st.—Senator Tydings introduced a resolution requesting 
the President, “if not incompatible with public interest, to advise 
such Governments as he may deem appropriate that this Government 
desires at once to take up directly with them, with a view to entering 
into international agreements and treaties at a conference to be held 
in Washington, the following matters: The settlement of inter- 
Governmental debts, the means of obtaining a substantial curtailment 
in world armament construction, the means of securing a stabilization 
of the currency systems of the world, and the means for reviving world 
trade, all to such an extent and under such terms as may be agreed 
upon.” 

In his speech Senator Tydings reminded the Senate that no money 
would be received against the June instalment of War debts, and he 
thought the ‘* time has come in the affairs of men when it is wise to 
resurvey the entire economic mess inherited from the War.” 

He estimated the cost of the attempt to settle international 
differences by war at $300,000 million of material treasure, which was 
doubied by the subsequent effect on trade and values, not counting the 
millions of deaths and incapacitations. And now, he said, “ the dis- 
illusionment and the loss of faith, the discouragement, prejudices, 
debts and misery following the world war have poised all of civilization 
again upon the brink of hostilities.” 

He opposed disarmament by the U.S.A. alone, or stabilization of 
currency as a gesture towards similar action elsewhere, or a lowering 
of their tariffs unless other nations accorded them equal advantages. 
There were four questions vital to recovery and for the protection of 

civilization: (1) a reasonable cash settlement of War debts by the 
Allied Governments and by Germany; (2) Drastic general reduction 
of armaments, including an immediate five year holiday in construction ; 
(3) Stabilization of currencies ; and, (4) Revival of world trade. 

He reminded the Senate that the Joans to the Allies were made for 
destructive purposes, and contended that in such a case, when the 
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money was advanced without any security, or substantially any 
curity, the advances were “ really uncollectable.” 

Senator Tydings also said isolation was impracticable. Neither 
the League nor the World Court had had anything to do with their 
going into the last war; and ‘who knows,” he went on, “ what 
incident may take place, what sudden, unexpected happening, in spite 
of all our safeguards and resolutions, may like a magnet draw us into 
another conflict ? ”’ 

May 22nd—The President delivered in person his Message to 
Congress against the Patman Bonus Bill. Though he received much 
applause the House of Representatives then voted to over-ride the 
veto by 322 votes to 98. 

Mr. Roosevelt divided his statement into two parts, considering the 
Bonus, first, in the light of a demand for immediate payment of an 
obligation not due until 1945; and secondly, in the light of the 
“economic ” reasons for payment in cash. He said that 4,375,000 men 
had been enlisted in 1917, of whom half remained at home and the other 
half served overseas , and of these last 1,400,000 were in actual fighting. 

He noted that the Bil! providing for the adjustment of certificates 
maturing in 1945 had been passed in 1924 over President Coolidge’s 
veto, and bad been changed since then only by the Act of 1931, which 
authorized the Veterans to borrow up to 50 per cent. of the face value 
of their certificates as of 1945. 

The Bill now before them provided for the payment of the 1945 
value of the certificates, and meant paying $1,600 million more than 
their present value. It required an expenditure of over $2,200 mi'lion 
in cash, and directed payment to Veterans of a much larger sum than 
was contemplated in the 1924 settlement. It destroyed the insurance 
protection for dependents of Veterans provided in the original plan. 

This violated the entire principle of Veterans’ benefits formulated 
at the time of the War, and if the certificates were paid in full now 
every candidate for election to Congress would, in the near future, be 
called upon in the name of patriotism to support general pension 
legislation for all Veterans, regardless of need or age. 

Replying to the ‘ economic” arguments (that it would increase 
the purchasing power of millions, and so on) Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out that the statement that payment would not create an additional 
debt raised a fundamental question of finance. Similar claims would 
be made by other groups, and it was easy to see the ultimate result of 
ineeting recurring demands by the issuance of Treasury notes. “ It 
invites,” he said, “tan ultimate reckoning in uncontrollable prices and 
in destruction of the value of savings that wil} strike most cruelly 
those like the Veterans who seem to be temporarily benetited.” 

The statement that spending the money was the best way to hasten 
tecovery was ill-considered. Every appropriation so far made for 
recovery purposes had been predicted not on the mere spending, but 
on the sounder principle of preventing loss of homes and farms, of 
saving industry from bankruptcy, of safeguarding bank deposits and 
—most important of all—of giving relief and jobs through public works 
to people faced with starvation. 

May 23rd.—After five hours’ debate the Senate sustained the 
President’s veto of the Patman Bill by 54 votes to 40. 

May 25th.—The Senate, by 55 votes to 18, passed the Naval 
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Estimates amounting to $460 million. They contained an additiona| 
$11,960,000 (t.¢., added to the figure passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives) to raise the total sum for construction to $100 million, 

A Trade Agreement with Sweden was signed in Washington. |; 
was based on the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause and was 
to last for three years. 

May 27th. —The Supreme Court, by a unanimous decision, ruled 
that the delegation of code-making power to the President was un- 
constitutional, on the ground that such power was not an executive 
or an administrative function, but a law-making power, and as such 
was non-transferable by Congress. 

The Court also declared the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Mora- 
torium Act to be invalid. 

The case before the Court regarding the N.R.A. concerned a firm 
of poulterers who had been convicted for a violation of the fair trade 
provisions of the Poultry Code. There were 18 counts against them; 
they had appealed, and the N.R. Administration lost on all 18 counts. 

The judgment stated that Congress exceeded its authority when 
it delegated to the President power to promulgate rules for the conduct 
of business. If the Federal Government were allowed to determine 
the wages and hours of workers it would seem, it stated, that similar 
control might be exerted over the number of employees, rents, ad- 
vertizing, methods of doing business, etc. “* It is sufficient to say that 
the Federal Constitution does not provide for it.” 

The Court’s ruling was also based on the principle that the clause 
of the Constitution giving Congress power to regulate commerce amongst 
the several States could not be construed to a ffect enterprizes and 
transactions which had merely an indirect effect on inter-State trade. 

May 28th.—The President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
speaking at a function in New York, called upon industry and upon 
business men to preserve for the present the wages and working hours 
established under the N.R.A. 

According to reports from many parts of the country there 
appeared to be no disposition on the part of large industries to use the 
termination of code enforcement as an excuse to reduce wages or change 
working hours. 


U.S.S.R. 
May 15th.—M. Laval left Moscow for Warsaw, after further dis- 


cussions as to which an official statement said the statesmen had 
expressed their satisfaction with the Pact. They had been able, during 
their discussions, “ to record the spirit of friendly confidence created 
between them by this agreement, whose favourable influence has made 
itself felt in the examination of all questions relating to France and 
Soviet Russia, or to Europe, which entailed the collaboration of the 
two Governments.” . 
The statement continued: ‘‘ They are in entire agreement 1 
recognizing in the present state of international affairs the obligations 
which weigh upon States sincerely attached to the safeguarding 0! 
peace and who have clearly shown their will for peace in an exhaustive 
search for mutual guarantees in the interest of the maintenance 0! 


peace itself. 
“ Their first duty is to prevent any weakening of their means 0! 
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personal defence. In this connection M. Stalin understands and fully 
approves the policy of national defence adopted by France to maintain 
her armed forces at the level required for security.” 

After a reference to their resolution to neglect nothing which would 
strengthen, “‘ with the help of all the supporting Governments,” a 
wolicy of peace, the communiqué continued : 

“They have recognized in particular that the pact of mutual 
assistance between the U.S.S.R. and France in no way diminishes the 
interest which lies in the pursuit without delay of the realization of a 
regional pact in Eastern Europe which would unite the contracting 
parties originally envisaged on the basis of engagements of non- 
aggression, of consultation, and of non-assistance to an aggressor. The 
two Governments will continue their associated efforts to work to this 
end through the adoption of the most appropriate diplomatic 
procedure.” 

The statement concluded by repeating that this constructive work, 
“far from excluding any contribution, can only find its full realization 
in the free and sincere collaboration of all the interested States.” 

Appointment of Hungarian Minister and establishment of Legation 
in Moscow. (See Hungary). 

May 23rd.—Pravda described Herr Hitler’s speech as a collection 
of fairy tales about German peacefulness and Soviet aggressiveness. 
Germany needed time to prepare for war, and therefore talked of peace. 
She hoped to succeed in securing England’s neutrality and segregation 
rom the European peace-seeking Powers. 

Herr Hitler’s objection to collective pacts was due to his hope of 
separating the Powers and destroying them singly. His programme, 
it considered, was not a programme of peace but of war ;_ war both in 
the East and in the West. 

Izvestia said the attack on the U.S.S.R. exceeded all expectations 
and was the surest means of worsening German-Soviet relations. 


Vatican City. 

May 24th.—When receiving 400 participants in the International 
Hospital Congress, in session in Rome, the Pope made a strong protest 
against the practice of sterilization. He also said that he was com- 
pelled to recognize that if the German programme of complete paganism 
were accepted by other nations there would ensue incalculable injury 


lor the entire world. 


Yugosalvia. 

May 22nd.—The Government communicaged to the League a 
detailed reply to the last Hungarian statement, refuting that 
Government’s denials of the allegations that organized terrorist bands 
had been formed on Hungarian territory and officially furnished with 
false passports. 

The official figures for the elections gave the Prime Minister’s list 
1,747,037 votes, and Dr. Matchek’s list 1,076,346. Under the electoral 
law the Premier had 303 seats in Parliament, and the Opposition 67. 
_ The representatives of all three Opposition lists on the National 
Electoral Board signed a joint protest to its chairman stating that the 
many irregularities ‘“‘ give the Election of May 5th a character of 
illegality,” and that they could not take responsibility for the figures. 

May 28th.—General Géring arrived at Dubrovnik for a short stay. 
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1935. Appeal of the Ethiopian Government under Article 11 of the 
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(2) The first Italian mobilization and Ethiopia’s appeal under Article 15 of 
the Covenant. Telegram to the Secretariat from the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, March 16, 1935. Notes to the Secretariat from the Ethiopian 
Government, March 17, March 29 and April 3, 1935. Telegram to the 
Secretariat from the Italian Government, March 22, 1935. Note from the 
Secretariat to the Ethiopian Government, April 6, 1935. Telegram to 
the Secretariat from the Italian Government, April 10, 1935. 

(3) The second Italian Mobilization. Note to the Secretariat from the Ethio- 
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